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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE STRUCTURE OF LOGIC AND ITS RELATION 
TO OTHER SYSTEMS? 


There are, in general, three types of logical theory: (1) The 
view which treats logic as formal and at the same time as con- 
cerned with the actual modes of right thinking. Traditional logic 
is of this type. (2) The view which regards logic as concerned 
with the actual processes of right thinking, and for that reason 
repudiates the formalistic conception of logic as inadequate. The 
so-called ‘‘modern logic’’ illustrates this type. (3) The view which 
treats logic as formal and renounces all attempts to portray the 
actual psyehological processes which lead to the discovery of truth. 
Recent mathematical logic—what Mr. Spaulding has called the 
‘new logic’’—belongs to this type. 

The critical comparison of these three theories is an important 
and interesting topic, but it can not be accomplished in a twenty- 
minute paper. Instead, we shall here take the third type of view 
as our point of departure, and proceed to certain consequences of 
it which concern the application of logic to more general problems. 

From the present point of view, then, logic does not have to do 
with the modes of reasoning, either actual or ideal, but only with 
criteria of validity in inference—or, viewed in another way, with 
the fundamental types of order. It is related to our thought proc- 
esses somewhat as the tests of an artistic masterpiece might be 
related to the psychology of genius. We throw our ideas into the 
deductive forms for the sake of testing their consistency ; we seldom 
do or can make use of them in the actual constructive process of 
thinking. 

No criticism is here implied of any investigation of those 
thought-processes which normally lead to correct results. When 
the coincidence of forms of thought with modes of logic is given 
up, the portrayal of the normal or typical successful thought- 
process is no less important for being separated from logic. The 
“new’’ logicians can recognize the significance of this problem, 
set by the ‘‘modern’’ logicians, even if the ‘‘modern’’ logicians 
refuse to return the compliment. The insistence is only upon the 
separation of questions of psychology from questions of validity. 

1 Read, with omissions, at the twentieth meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, at Columbia University, Dec. 29, 1920. 
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Again, the new logic regards the deductive system not as a 
method of proving truth so much as a method of presenting results 
and establishing relations. The most successful logical structures 
which thought has produced are the systems of deductive mathe- 
matics. The illusion that such systems are demonstrations of com- 
plex facts from simple and self-evident axioms was dispelled by 
non-Euclidean geometry and investigations of the infinite. In 
modern developments, the selection of primitive propositions is 
governed solely by their deductive power and simplicity and by the 
system which is to be developed. Such postulates are no more 
evident or certain than theorems. Frequently they are less so. 
Principia Mathematica triumphantly demonstrates on page 83 of 
volume II that m+n—n-+™m, but some of its postulates are 
fairly dubious (the ‘‘axiom of reducibility’’ for example). It is 
as much the assumptions which are verified by the theorems as the 
reverse. Or, more accurately, it is the internal order of the system 
and its general conformity to fact which helps to verify any par- 
ticular proposition which might otherwise be in doubt. Such veri- 
fication—as it is important to note—is always partial and induc- 
tive, since it is possible that another deductive system, with slightly 
different and equally acceptable assumptions, may contain all 
the propositions observed to conform to fact and exclude those which 
are in doubt. The more or less deductive developments of ‘‘ Newton- 
ian’’ and relativity physical theory may serve as an illustration. 

It is an important consequence of this view that the attempt to 
establish incontrovertible truth by deductive procedures is nugatory. 
The traditional rationalistic conception that metaphysical first 
principles can be shown to be logically necessary, or that what is 
logically prior is more certain or self-evident, is a conception to 
which the actual structure of logical systems lends no support. In 
genuinely rigorous deductive systems, ‘‘logically prior’’ means only 
‘‘deductively more powerful’’ or ‘‘simpler.’’ The supposed neces- 
sity of presuppositions most frequently turns out to be nothing 
more significant than lack of imagination and ingenuity. And in 
the remaining cases, that which is presupposed is not, by that fact, 
proved true. The plurality of possible beginnings for the same 
system, and the plurality of equally cogent systems which may 
contain the same body of already verified propositions but differ in 
what else they include, dispel the notion of indispensability or 
peculiar importance in that which is logically prior. 

An exception to these strictures will probably be urged for 
the fundamental principles of logic itself. The laws of logic—it 
will be said—are not only presupposed by science and rational in- 
vestigation in general, but their necessary truth is further attested 
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by the fact that they are implied by the very attempt to negate 
them. To deny them is to reaffirm them. Here is a veritable foun- 
dation stone for the rationalistic procedure. Here is the indubitable 
basis upon which we can build anew the entire structure of exact 
science, and perhaps eventually of philosophy, assuming only that 
which no rational mind can deny. Is not this what the most not- 
able examples of the new logic themselves make evident ? 

But the laws of logic are, in fact, no exception. That the denial 
of a proposition leads to its reaffirmation, by no means establishes 
its truth. This foundation stone will not bear its own weight, to 
say nothing of the proposed superstructure. To see that this is so, 
we must first examine the nature of ‘‘reaffirmation through de- 
nial.’’ Whoever asserts a self-contradictory proposition does not 
in one and the same breath affirm and deny the content of his 
assertion. He affirms it in fact; he denies it by implication only. 
Or to put it otherwise: he affirms it, and the question whether he 
also denies it is the question of what his assertion implies. Now 
the question of what an assertion implies, is precisely a question 
of logie. The content of logic is the principles of inference. Who- 
ever, then, denies a principle of logic, may either draw his own 
inferences according to the principle he denies, or he may con- 
sistently avoid that principle in deriving his conclusions. If one 
deny a principle of inference, but inadvertently reintroduce it in 
drawing conclusions from his statement, he will indeed find that 
he has contradicted himself and admitted what originally he denied. 
But if he denies a principle of inference and consistently reasons 
in accordance with his own statement, he need incur no self-con- 
tradiction whatever. 

It is a fact that for one who stands within a given system of 
logic, the denial of one of its principles will imply the principle 
itself. But this signifies nothing more profound than the fact that 
deductions in logie are inevitably circular.? In deducing our theo- 
rems of logic, we must make use of the very principles which the de- 
duction is supposed to demonstrate. If, then, I use ‘‘bad’’ logical 
premises but ‘‘good’’ logical reasoning, I shall contradict myself, 
quite as surely as if I use two premises which are mutually incon- 
sistent. Perhaps an example here will be of assistance. Take 
the law of contradiction in the form, ‘‘That x is A and z is not A, 
is false.’’? Its contradictory will be, ‘‘x is A and z is not A.” 
Let us take this last statement as a premise and draw the inferences 
from it. 

2 Omitting from consideration the development of logic, as a purely ab- 
stract system, by the ‘‘operational’’ instead of the ‘‘postulatory’’ method. 


These omitted considerations serve to strengthen, not to weaken, what we here 
set forth. 
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(1) ‘‘z is A and z is not A’’ implies its latter half, ‘‘x is not 
wan?” 

(2) ‘‘x is not A’’ implies ‘‘It is false that x is A.’’ 

(3) ‘‘It is false that 2 is A’’ implies ‘‘That z is A and z is not 
A, is false.’’ (Just as ‘‘ ‘Today is Monday’ is false’’ implies 
‘‘That today is Monday and it is raining, is false.’’) Thus from 
the denial of the law of contradiction, we have deduced the law 
of contradiction itself. But we have done so only because, though 
denying it in the premise, we have reintroduced it in step (2) of 
the reasoning. If we had, consistently with the premise, refused 
to take step (2), we should never have got any such conclusion. 

Every good or correct logic, then, will be such that its principles 
are undeniable without contradiction ; the denial of any one of them 
leads to formal inconsistency. But this is true only because so 
long as we remain within our system of logic, we shall use the very 
principle in question in drawing inferences from the denial of it, 
and thus beg the question of its truth. 

A good logic must be circular. But what should lead anyone to 
suppose that this character belongs exclusively to systems of good 
logic? Apparently those who set store by the ‘‘reaffirmation 
through denial’’ have committed the fallacy of illicit conversion: 
they have reasoned; ‘‘A logic whose principles are true will give 
their reaffirmation through denial. Therefore, whatever principles 
meet this test must be true.’’ 


All logie and pseudo-logie, is similarly cireular. <A little ingenu- 
ity suffices to construct a bad logic in which, reasoning badly accord- 
ing to our bad principles, we always get consistently bad results. 
And if we deny one of these principles, still by sticking to our 
bad method of reasoning, we can reaffirm the bad principle in 
conelusion.* Since a bad logic, whose principles are false, may still 
be such that the denial of any one of these principles will lead to 
its reaffirmation, it follows that the test of ‘‘reaffirmation through 
denial’’ does not, in logic, prove the truth of the principle thus 
reaffirmed. 


3 One family of such systems—consistent in their own terms, and such that 
the denial of any principle lends to its reaffirmation as a consequence—is deter- 
mined by the presence in the system of the proposition 

a<[p<(p<4)] 

where p, q, etc. are propositions, and p < q represents ‘‘p implies q,’’ or ‘‘if p 
is asserted, q may be asserted.’’ This proposition allows of two distinct mean- 
ings of p <q, neither of which coincides with the usual one; and the properties 
of this relation may be further specified in a variety of ways. Some of the 
systems in this family might be regarded as ‘‘good’’ logic, but most of them 
are ‘‘bad.’’ Such a ‘‘bad’’ logic may be developed logistically from the 
following formal postulates: 
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It should be added, to avoid misunderstanding, that in spite 
of what has just been said, the test of self-criticism or circularity 
is a valuable test of any deductive development of logic. That the 
principles proved are precisely the principles used in the demon- 
stration of them, is here a matter for congratulation. That the 
method of our proof coincides with the result of it, is a test of 
both method and result. It is not a test of truth, however; it is 
a test of formal or methodological consistency. The error of taking 
self-criticism to be a test of logical truth lies in overlooking the fact 
that a thoroughly false logic may still possess this merely method- 
ological consistency. 

One further bit of explanation seems required also. We do 
not mean to say that there are no necessary propositions. Whoever 
takes a given logic to be true will find its principles undeniable 
without contradiction (i.e., in his logic) and therefore necessary. 
Some logie is true, and hence some logical principles are necessary. 
The point is simply that the truths of logie are not proved by any 
such procedure—since, as proof, it always begs the question. The 
basic necessities can not be proved but only recognized or assumed 
—and they are assumed at the risk of error. 

This disposes of ‘‘reaffirmation through denial’’ as a test of 
logical truth sufficient to establish first premises. But it may 
still be questioned whether the test has not valuable applications 
outside logic altogether. One may admit its insufficiency to es- 
tablish the truth of a logical principle, should that logical principle 
really be in doubt; but one may still urge that, once the principles 
of logie have been recognized and accepted, this test of reaffirma- 
tion through denial becomes applicable outside the field of logic, 
and that, furthermore, the use of the test outside logic does not 
involve any circularity. 

The answer is that there are, in fact, necessary and self-con- 
tradictory propositions which are not of logical import, and that 
the test in question would be entirely legitimate and final here if 
it were not for the unfortunate circumstance that whatever is taken 

—(—p)=p (Def. of — p, the denial of p) 

«= (9 <p) 

e<ceo< 44 —#) 

[Ip<(a<r)] <[a< (p<r)] 

(a<r) <[(p<a) < (p<7r)] 

- (pa <(—P<—g) 

Postulate F is obviously false as a general law of implication. It is interesting 
that postulate B seems to exclude the possibility that any proposition should lead 
to its own denial as a consequence, yet if P be any principle of the system, we 


can prove that —P<(—P<P). Hence the assertion of —P leads to the 
assertion (— P< P). 
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to be thus established will be found in each instance either to have 
been already assumed or not to be really demonstrated. Any case 
in which this test is supposedly used to establish truth should be 
subject to close scrutiny; there is always a colored gentleman in 
the woodpile. Indeed, the fallacies involved in current examples 
of the reaffirmed-through-denial and the self-contradictory are so 
simple as hardly to need pointing out. 

For example, the fallacy of arguing from the undeniable ex- 
istence of thinking to the self which does the thinking vitiates 
Deseartes’s use of the ‘‘I think.’’ But quite apart from that, 
the man who should assert ‘‘I am not thinking,’’ so far from con- 
tradicting himself, would give the best possible evidence of the 
truth of his statement. The proposition, ‘‘I am not thinking,’’ does 
not imply, ‘‘I am thinking.’’ It may be that the attitude of will 
which we suppose to underlie the making of any assertion is such 
as to be incompatible with the admission, ‘‘I am not thinking,’’ so 
that we may be sure that whoever could make such a statement 
would find himself at cross purposes. But the reason for this is 
contained neither in the proposition nor in any implication of it. 
There is here no logical inconsistency whatever. 

Again, it is said that the statement ‘‘There are no propositions”’ 
is self-contradictory—because it is itself a proposition. So far from 
being self-contradictory, it is quite plausible. There are important 
considerations which point to the conclusion that the idea of a 
proposition is one which can never be exemplified in human speech 
or thought—that ‘‘proposition’’ is a sort of ideal like the absolute 
good. Also, we may note in passing that Mr. Russell, who admits 
the existence of propositions, would deny that ‘‘There are no 
propositions’’ is itself a proposition. But suppose we forget all 
this, and agree that it is a proposition. Still it is not self-con- 
tradictory. It is a proposition—we agree—but it neither states nor 
implies that it is a proposition. A proposition does not assert its 
own existence any more than a bar of pig-iron asserts its own 
existence. What a proposition asserts is its content. Moreover, 
even if it did imply its own existence, it would not serve as an 
example of ‘‘reaffirmation through denial’’ proving new truth. 
For whoever assumes that ‘‘There are no propositions’’ is itself a 
proposition, has assumed already that there are propositions and 
that this one is false. But if one does not assume that ‘‘There are 
no propositions’’ is itself a proposition, then its implication of its 
own existence would not be the implication that a proposition 
exists, and no contradiction would develop. 

These two examples are typical. There are necessary propo- 
sitions, and some of them can be proved—from other necessary 
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propositions as premises—but they can not be proved by being 
implied by their own denial. Without qualification, nothing can 
be shown to be so implied unless it is already assumed. The use 
of reaffirmation through denial is never legitimate as demonstration 
of new truth, though it is legitimate, and frequently valuable, as 
a means of pointing out inconsistency of assumption. 

Questions of logical priority are often confused by use of the 
term ‘‘presuppose.’’ This word has no single meaning, but it is 
commonly used to designate what is logically prior with the added 
thought that it is also necessary. Correctly speaking, what is 
logically prior to X, will imply X, but it will not, in general, be 
implied by X. In the language of mathematies, if A is logically 
prior to B, then A must be a sufficient condition of B or at least 
one of a sufficient set of conditions; but ‘‘sufficient condition’’ 
must not be confused with ‘‘necessary condition.’’ 

Frequently, there is a concealed argument from the particular 
to the general in the appeal to ‘‘presupposition.’’ Physies presup- 
poses mathematics in the sense that physics can not be developed 
without mathematics, while mathematics contains no necessary 
reference to physics. And in the same sense all the special sciences 
presuppose logic. But if what is presupposed in this sense be 
regarded as thereby established or proved necessary, the fallacy 
involved is easily detected. If I assert that two feet and two feet 
are four feet, I do not thereby commit myself to the proposition 
that 24-2—4. It is required only that this should be true of 
linear measure. Gases under pressure or living organisms might— 
for all that is here in question—be governed by very different 
mathematical laws. The particular fact does not even require that 
there should be any general laws of mathematics. There can be 
little doubt that this fallacy has played its part in the traditional 
a priori. Presuppositions, so ealled, are always general in their 
import. The facts that presuppose them are particulars. Now A 
is not a necessary condition of B unless ‘‘A is false’’ implies ‘‘B is 
is false,’’ 7.e., unless B implies A. No general principle is a neces- 
sary condition of any particular fact or assertion unless the par- 
ticular fact or assertion implies the general principle. And even 


9? 


4If I am not mistaken, there is such a class of general principles which are 
genuinely implied by all subsumed particulars—the laws of logic. This depends, 
however, upon a meaning of ‘‘implies’’ which can not here be taken for granted. 
Further, the discussion of this class of ‘‘necessary presuppositions’’ would alter 
nothing which precedes, since these presuppositions can not be proved from the 
fact that they are thus universally implied. The reason is obvious: they would 
have to be first assumed in order to provide the demonstration itself. They are 
‘‘presupposed’’ in exactly the same sense that they are ‘‘necessary’’—that is, 
only in the system in which they are first assumed. 
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if this should be the case, it would be the particular and not the 
general which was, so far, logically prior and the original premise. 

If we avoid this fallacy and take ‘‘A presupposes B’’ to mean 
‘*A is necessary condition of B,’’ i.e., ‘‘B implies A,’’ then we should 
be so eluttered up with presuppositions that the fine glamour of 
the word would be wholly lost. Presuppositions would be truly 
necessary conditions—that is, relatively necessary—but instead of 
being first facts they would be last facts, or later facts, and would 
ordinarily rest upon all sorts of assumptions. Their necessity would 
ordinarily be whatever necessity had already been established for 
the fact which presupposed them—that and nothing more. 

There are two further meanings of ‘‘presupposition’’ '—two 
which differ from the previous ones by affording some ground for 
the metaphysical respect in which presuppositions have been 
held. ‘‘Presupposition’’ may be taken in the literal meaning of 
“earlier assumption.’’ Mathematics truly stands to the laws of 
physics in this relation, and logic to all the special sciences. So 
understood, a presupposition is logically prior. But the idea of 
necessity is given up. Where the body of facts which such a pre- 
supposition implies is considerable and well established, and there 
are no implications of it which are known to be false, the presup- 
position gains that kind of verification which particulars can give 
to general principles—that is, the partial and inductive verifica- 
tion of it as an original hypothesis. 

The one remaining meaning which has been referred to attaches 
to ‘‘presupposition’’ a significance which is psychological rather 
than logical. It may be maintained that certain general laws are 
required, not in the sense of being logically inescapable, but in the 
sense that they are necessarily assumed by every rational mind. 
It seems likely that historical rationalism has regarded the funda- 
mental necessities as psychological in precisely this sense. If 
there are universal presuppositions in this sense, their necessity 
is simply the necessity which a rational being recognizes in the 
eriteria of his own rationality. So viewed, the crux of the question 
concerns the existence or non-existence of such universality of 
rational intent. 

The discussion of this question is not strictly required for our 
point, because what is necessarily assumed is confessedly such that 
its necessity is incapable of demonstration. But it may be of value 

5I omit from consideration a meaning which Mr. Spaulding has given—‘‘p 
presupposes q when ‘p implies q’ implies ‘q implies p’ ’’—because I have never 
been able to exemplify it. One comment may be made: if ‘p implies q’ implies 
‘q implies p’, then p and q are equivalent propositions, and hence equally 
necessary. 
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to indicate briefly a point of view which is compatible with what 
precedes, and to suggest some of the reasons for it. 


If there are any such universal principles of rational activity, 
we should certainly expect to find them exemplified in logic, since 
inference is the very archetype and exemplar of rational action in 
general. If there is any universality of rational intent, it will 
most clearly exhibit itself in a common logical sense. 

Now whoever enters a discussion, pragmatically assumes that 
the logical sense of those engaged is the same with his. The 
pursuit of common enterprises, regarded as rational, rests at bottom 
upon a similar assumption. But in making this assumption—as we 
are frequently aware—we take a certain risk. In the interest of 
our rational enterprise we must take this risk. The principles of 
rationality—in logic as well as in ethics, jurisprudence, and 
politics—are not empirical facts but social demands. They are 
ideals; and ideals are things which do not exist as empirical facts. 
They do not exist even as universality of intent. The only common 
ideal is the ideal of unanimity—the demand of each that all shall 
agree with him. And this is as true in logic as in other matters. 
The facts of social life evidence a fairly general unanimity about 
the criteria of valid inference. But precisely where we should hope 
to find this unanimity complete—that is, amongst students of logie— 
it is, in fact, most notably and lamentably absent. The ideal of 
a universal logical sense is one strongly demanded by its importance 
to all social enterprises, and is more closely approximated in fact 
than most of our ideals. But sticking to facts, in the spirit of facts, 
we are obliged to admit that it does not completely exist and proba- 
bly never will. It is easy to beg the question by defining ‘‘ration- 
ality’’ in one’s own terms. But that can lead only to the familiar 
conclusion, ‘‘ All the world is strange save thee and me—and thee’s 
a little strange.’’ With respect to ideals, we all of us stand in 
the ego-centric predicament; we can only assert our own and hope 
for agreement. 

The whole development of the last quarter century goes to en- 
force the fact that no deductive system, logic itself included, can 
justly claim to be demonstration of certain truth from indispens- 
able first principles. That is not what a deductive system is. In- 
stead, as has been said, it is simply the orderly exhibition of certain 
important relations amongst facts or propositions. Whatever 
verification it affords extends quite as much and quite as simply to 
premises or assumptions as to conclusions. Such verification can 
never be complete or final except for those who are already deter- 
mined to accept what the system sets forth as absolute truth. 
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It may seem to some that what the preceding discussion has 
chiefly demonstrated is the unimportance of deduction in general 
and the new logic in particular. Such a conclusion would be hasty, 
What the new logic is, in fact, capable of revealing is the existence 
of a new method for philosophy—or a new significance for the old 
deductive procedure—which has not yet been sufficiently recognized 
and exploited. It offers the deductive procedure, not as a method 
of proof but a method of analysis. Instead of taking the field of 
arithmetic, or of logic, etc., as one in which indispensable premises 
are to lead to previously uncertain or undiscovered conclusions by 
a process of demonstration, it takes the generally accepted facts of 
arithmetic, or of logic, as a problem for analysis and orderly 
arrangement. In the process of making such an analysis and recon- 
structing our facts upon the basis of its results, we may—and most 
frequently do—come upon previously unsuspected facts or principles 
which are required by those more commonly recognized. And we 
may also discover reasons for discarding some conceptions pre- 
viously accepted. But in general we accept the results of previous 
experience; the need is not so much to substantiate as to under- 
stand those results. For example, long before Dedekind and Can- 
tor, it was sufficiently clear that the use of irrationals by mathe- 
maticians was a valid one. And the propositions stating their 
properties in use and their merely functional relations to other 
numbers were fairly well established. What was not clear was 
the nature of the irrationals. The problem was, as Dedekind’s 
title puts it, ‘‘Was sind und was sollen die Zahlen? ”’ 

Similarly, the point of Principia Mathematica is not to prove 
that m+ n=—n-+™m and 2 X 2=—4, but to discover the nature of 
the various types of numbers, to indicate by its orderly develop- 
ment their relation to the more general categories of logic, to 
investigate the structure of the field of the various mathematical 
relations, to segregate those propositions which require more than 
purely logical assumptions, and to state those assumptions most 
simply and precisely. 

Mr. Whitehead’s recent book, Principles of Natural Knowledge, 
extends this procedure to the field of fundamental physical con- 
cepts. Although this development does not have the character 
of formal deduction, yet whoever reads it with care and compares 
it with the earlier study, Mathematical Concepts of the Physical 
World, will discover in it another exemplification of this method 
of deductive analysis. Here too, we have no demonstration of the 
facts of nature, but an analysis of the real meanings of such familiar 
terms as ‘‘moment,’’ ‘‘duration,’’ ‘‘point,’’ ‘‘motion,’’ ‘location, ” 
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“eoexistent,’’ and ‘‘sequent.’’ The point is not in the corrobo- 
ration of proximate physical facts. So viewed, the book might 
amount to the proof that one and one make two in the physical 
world, that there are events and things, that the horse can run 
and the cat can really see. Its significance lies rather in that 
combination of insight and ingenuity with which proximate facts 
are analyzed, and the fundamental categories of physical science 
and our common sense dealings with the external world are cleared 
of confusion and connected in an orderly way. By such analysis, 
Mr. Whitehead provides a reasonable basis for accepted fact, but 
a basis which still is to be regarded as verified by its logical con- 
sequences rather than as verifying such consequences. 

Whenever our knowledge of a body of facts approaches that 
completeness which makes it possible, the deductive development 
of those facts both serves to present them in the most economical 
way and provides the best possible understanding of their nature. 
It is by their orderly connection and their common derivation from 
a few simple ideas that explanation of them is afforded. The claim 
of uniqueness or exclusive truth for such explanation is commonly 
unwarranted. The same facts may admit of various explanations, 
from different points of view, 7.e., based upon different fundamental 
categories. 

The use of this method has been coupled, most frequently, with 
a realistic philosophy. But it does not require the more general 
realistic position. It dictates no metaphysics, and comports also 
with idealism or pragmatism. The prominence which it gives to 
such criteria as simplicity and sufficiency, and the emphasis upon 
plurality of possible developments, are suggestive of pragmatism. 
The part played by internal consistency, and the verification of 
particulars through their relation to a systematic whole, emphasize 
conceptions which are prominent in idealism. It can even be 
claimed, of course, that the significance here given to the deduc- 
tive system is essentially the same with that of historic idealism— 
that the acceptance of the facts of science and common experience 
and the discovery of more fundamental truths by making of these 
a problem in explanation, is exactly what Kant and his successors 
accomplished. The question how far such a claim is warranted, 
need not here concern us. It is complicated by the fact that the 
so-called deductions of the post-Kantians are formally defective, 
that idealism has usually insisted upon a psychological conception 
of logic, and by the occurrence in some idealistic arguments of the 
fallacies of presupposition which have been mentioned. Our only 
concern will be to point out that the claim of indispensability for 
a single set of first principles, or of exclusive truth for one method 
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of analysis—the idea of the traditional a priori—is a claim which 
finds no place in the newer method and no justification in the 
logic which it applies. 

To be sure, it is reasonable to suppose that as deductive analysis 
conquers successively larger and more varied fields of fact and 
brings these special fields into consonance by explanations of a 
higher order, the number of possible modes of development will be 
restricted. Perhaps finally, when human wisdom shall be summed 
up in an all-embracing and systematic deduction of everything, 
only one such analysis will be found possible and adequate. But 
an eventuality so remote does not warrant serious consideration. 

It is just in the notion that the most general questions are 
presently capable of unique solution by a deductive procedure that 
traditional rationalism commits its glaring error. The fact is, of 
course, that the method is more applicable to subordinate questions 
than to such general problems. It is only when our knowledge 
of proximate facts becomes fairly comprehensive, detailed, and 
exact, that deductive analysis is capable of rendering valuable 
service. But it is also just to remark that it is precisely where 
no such procedure is applicable that the results of philosophic in- 
vestigation are least subject to logical criteria and, consequently, 
most liable to error. The most general problems of philosophy are 
a field for speculation rather than proof. Yet even here, the mental 


habit which this method enforees—the search for explanation 
through analysis and open-minded consideration of alternative pos- 
sibilities—has a value which should not be disregarded. 

C. I. Lewis. 
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THE ESTHETIC HERESY 


HE basis of life is natural and hence, or at least at the same 
time, irrational. The basis I mean quite literally. That 

is we grow out of a subhuman, subrational matrix, and we are com- 
posed of impulses, instincts—whatever they are to be called—which 
simply are there and work, one of them being that irrational ele 
ment of our makeup that we call reason—say the instinct of 
reason. It is the development of this that shows us that not all of 
our impulses can be gratified at will, or rather as they make then- 
selves felt, as they just occur. For on the one hand they are seen 
to conflict with each other; and on the other hand our powers of 
representation put before us gradually a series of ideas that we 
hold together in the end as ideals—finished-off representations in 
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the mind of desirable states to be in, desirable activities to be at, 
desirable conditions to have realized—satisfactory consummations 
appropriate to human beings living with other human beings in 
this world. But to realize such consummations we see at once, 
or at least in time and at length, requires not only technically ex- 
pert activities possible to our capacities, but the actual control or 
even repression of many impulses in the interest of others. Thus 
on two grounds we have to judge and weigh natural impulses, to 
repress some, to encourage others, and always under the guidance 
of the rational impulse itself, which by means of science indicates 
real possibilities and by means of logic and reflection—imagin- 
ation, that is, or the powers of representation—distinguishes desir- 
able ends. Thus the instinctive life of impulse itself is ‘‘rational- 
ized’’ by one of its own fundamentally irrational, that is 
unaccountable, impulses or instincts. 


Now this makes of life a purely earthly affair to be justified 
on purely naturalistic principles; life is good if it is humanly 
satisfactory. There are no other more rational criteria by which 
to judge its value. The valuable life is just that life which a 
rational creature values, prefers. And valuing and preference are 
ultimately irrational and simply given, not at birth, of course, but 
at any particular time at which a human being has a preference. 


Nor does this make life any the less noble or beautiful or fine 
or divine. For all these words have merely the meanings given 
them by human imaginations. Nor are the values of life less real 
because they are given to it by man himself. In fact, these man- 
given values are all that life ever has had or could possibly be 
meant by us to have. For all value is given by man; it is the man- 
invented name for what men want. Beauty and goodness and truth 
do not occur in reality as such. Reality is real and out there and 
independent of us, for we are simply parts of it and no more real 
than the other parts. But we react instinctively to reality as it 
comes to us through the senses, and certain sights and sounds for 
example we like. As we grow more expert at seeing and hearing 
we like more complex sights and sounds. And so on to esthetic 
appreciation of the highest type, that is of the most complex sort, 
involving more intricate co-ordination mentally and quicker and 
more acute perception. 


So too aets and characters are seen to be good as they serve 
human interests. If there were no interests, one act would be 
as good as another. And so even of truth. It is a quality of 
human judgments involving a relation between an actual fact 
which simply is and the mental recognition of the fact. The facts 
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are merely; the recognition and the expression of them satisfy us, 
have the sort of value that we call truth. 

But the criterion in all these cases is esthetic; it is direct con- 
templation satisfactory to the contemplating mind. So that the 
only source of value is a mind satisfied with a particular object 
in its contemplation, and the only test of value such satisfaction. 
All value is thus essentially esthetic in a sound and useful—not to 
say in the only consistent—meaning of the word esthetic. 

It would follow from this that the typically happy human 
activity is the enjoyment of art, both in the making and as com- 
pleted. More than this, it would follow that artistic activity is 
the sole satisfying vocation of man, that technical training in the 
arts is the first human want and the last, that the methods and proc- 
esses of the arts are the first interest of science, and that the one 
pressing business of philosophy, now that we may fairly claim to 
be rid of ghosts and spirits and heavens, is to take seriously this 
sole desirable occupation of men on earth. As men live but onee, 
so far as we know, they may well ask an honest, straightforward 
account of life, in which it would appear that the proper employ- 
ment of intelligence is the attempt to gain happiness. 

But this is going beyond our authorities. We began with 
nothing more than modern naturalism—Santayana’s, in the main, 
with some little support from the realists. But the trail all at 
once grows dim; for it seems that in philosophy we are really for 
some reason not to take art seriously, that we are not to seek our 
happiness as it so clearly lies before us; that after all the sense 
in which all value is esthetic is a heretical sense, and that the 
actual content of the liberal life is not the subject matter of 
orthodox, or say authentic, philosophy. 

That we should not mainly seek our happiness seems to be 
sheer asceticism or even puritanical evasion, characteristically neg- 
ative and indirect; it is the creed of spirits rendered illiberal by 
the exhaustion of their forces in a struggle to establish the bare 
conditions of a happy life, the conditions necessary to merely 
living on the earth among men. And heretics indeed we are to call 
value itself esthetic and to make philosophy the servant of art, 
and at the best one of its forms. Santayana himself is a case in 
point; the anomaly of his being a New England philosopher is off- 
set by that other anomaly, that he was allowed to escape from the 
wealthiest and most powerful of New England’s universities. 
Both anomalies are easily explicable in terms of heresy; heretics 
can appear only where there is an orthodox faith, and heretics 
are no less eager for their freedom than is an orthodox community 
to be purged of them. Santayana’s very concept and practise of 
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philosophy is tainted by this esthetic heresy. His calm aloofness 
in the Life of Reason, combined with the last degree of alertness 
in observation and steady keenness of insight—what is this but 
the assumption of the esthetie attitude in philosophical criticism ? 

But there is no need of confusing issues. It is not Santayana’s 
type of thinking that needs defense; all that he lacks is adequate 
and intelligent, but also inevitable, appreciation. Moreover, so 
far as possible, I should wish not to defend my case but to give it 
away. It must win of its own crude and obvious weight. The 
fact simply is that modern naturalism and modern value-theory 
put art and the technique of the arts in a new light. For if they 
make anything clear, they make clear the sense in which all value is 
esthetic; and more than this, the sense in which the criterion of 
value is esthetic. For what do we value? That which, to turn 
Aristotle to our uses, the natural man finds valuable, the natural 
man acting in accordance, not, as we should put it, with virtue, 
but in the intelligent prosecution of means, in accordance with 
the technique of the arts. And how shall we recognize such value? 
By being properly trained, to use Aristotle again, but esthetical- 
ly, not morally. Stealing or boasting or lying we shall refrain 
from in the end because these activities are not objects of satisfied 
contemplation to the well trained man. And so we should dispose 
of most of the moralities. They are negatives, ways of acting ruled 
out of the lives of those who rationally contemplate human activity 
among men in our condition of enlightenment, ruled out as simply 
not what we want on earth, not our preference, not what, our 
human interests at heart, we with delight could contemplate—not, 
therefore, what we can rationally do. If our faculty of representa- 
tion has given us ideals, the gift has been accompanied by a painful 
but sure process of elimination. One does not become sensitive to 
music without increasing one’s sensitiveness to noise; if one finds 
monogamy a bore, it may easily be rather a sign of early confusion 
than a case of mature irrationality. 

For positive content we turn to the same criterion. What can 
we contemplate with delight? And by what means are we able 
to contemplate anything with delight? The answer to the first 
question is, Works of art. To the second, it is Aristotle’s old 
answer, By training. But it becomes clear that the training is best 
described as one in artistic technique, and that is also the only 
training for esthetic contemplation. Neither as to the nature of 
this content nor as to the mode of this training do the philosophers 
help us much. Great effort has been devoted to enlightening us 
morally; very little to exhibiting the content of the good life. 
Men have of course had to be absorbed in the mere means to living; 
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but ethics has been so devoted to a study of these conditions for 
barely existing side by side with our fellows in the world, that the 
ends of an earthly existence—except as these have been supposed 
to be unearthly—are mostly neglected, not to say forgotten al- 
together. 

Even Socrates does not take the matter seriously, for surely 
a liberal life is more than the most completely honest and the 
most highly successful inquiry into the nature of ourselves and 
into our ideas of the good. A liberal life would employ the results 
of such inquiries to its own ends; and we should construct not 
states to live in, with Plato, but life in the state. Spinoza too 
remains, as Santayana says, a Levite in sentiment. He would have 
us love God with all our hearts or at least with all our intellects, 
but he would not fashion a God for us to love. He could not even 
with geometry construct a life very much worth living; he gives 
us rather a mode of noble death, a dignified and gentle resolution 
into the All of which we shall continue to be appropriate and per- 
haps less accidental attributes. Indeed the great satisfying con- 
tent of his own human life—and this of course was true too of 
Socrates—was friendship, an art we no longer cultivate. An acci- 
dental, happy part of life friendship still is; but the very term we 
avoid as sentimental, and to call friendship an art suggests the sort 
of straightforward cultivation of our own happiness that is the 
very heart of the esthetic heresy. As if to trust to chance were 
more stalwart, more worthy of success, more likely to succeed, than 
an intelligent pursuit of ends. 

Of course ends beyond our life and nature have been proposed. 
They are the sort that philosophy has usually found worthy of 
attention. But we can no longer keep our eyes fixed on super- 
natural goals. Our visions are not those of the saints. Naturalists 
and realists are neither visitors on earth nor spectators at a divine 
comedy in which they also play the parts. Our interest in the 
physies of this sphere is not casual amusement, nor even intellectual 
stimulation. We are not tourists about to return to a native land 
where the laws of mechanical science will be merely curious 
souvenirs of travel. We live in a few years of time, not in 
eternity. What life may be sub specie eternitatis seems to us a 
trivial concern, for we are beginning to know our minds, and what 
we seek is thirty or forty years of happiness on earth. 

Aristotle does indeed take this good life as the subject matter 
of philosophy; but who does not feel the insidious drought of his 
happy intellectual contemplation? We do of course find scientists 
to-day who are alive, active, enthusiastically intent on their in- 
vestigations; but the very heart of all this activity is a technique. 
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The logic of science has become an art; mathematics itself is a 
structure which we build, and if its elements once chosen give us 
inevitably one structure, still we are free to choose other elements, 
as architects build of wood or stone or steel varying edifices. As 
for the laboratory man himself, what is he but a skilful artist, 
dominated and often disappointed by the exigencies of fact and 
the nature of what he handles, as every artist is limited by his 
medium, but happy, if he is happy, in the delicate technique of 
his laboratory art, of his laboratory ritual? It is as science has 
thus in two directions become art that it has given new life to 
philosophy and to philosophers. The new logic is still logic, no 
doubt, but it is the artist-scientist-logician that has given it its fresh 
vigor; the overwhelming weight of esthetic considerations in 
modern logic is as clear as the predominance in science of the 
laboratory method itself. 

One more example of the happiness attained in technique, its 
lasting satisfactoriness even when its achievements are not our con- 
ventional objects of art. Where has religion in our times its 
strength? Not, I think, in Protestant countries. If natural beings 
are to cling to supernatural ideals, these ideals must at least be 
present in some satisfying natural form. If men are to hold to 
myths in days of scientific disillusionment, then the myths must 
be embodied by a technique itself satisfying in practise. Who 
is not intrigued by Catholic ritual? Who would not now and 
then be the priest with his robes—and his rubrics? Or even the 
acolyte with his censer and his occasional responses? Who has 
not wished himself trained to a monastic rule, with a divinely 
ordered life of prayer and contemplation and gardening? If one 
is not drawn by these fascinations, how else at least are we to account 
for the satisfaction that men find in the ways of modern Catholic- 
ism except by admitting that to human beings such ordered struc- 
tures as masses and music and monastic rules are perennially 
satisfying, as mere knowledge, for example, is not? And these 
structures are both created and appreciated—practised, so to speak 
—only upon a foundation of the most rigorous technical training. 

But here the voice of the objector breaks in, the voice of 
the moralist, the protestant, the economist, the reformer. The world 
has work to do; to get the task even organized for doing men must 
wake from reveries and retreats to their social and economic 
responsibilities. Human suffering is more widespread than ever 
before; reactionary polities are upon us so that even our estab- 
lished political liberties are in danger, and if the reactionaries are 
not successful in their encroachment on our rights, and even more 
certainly if they are, society itself seems likely to break up and its 
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institutions to tumble down upon us and bury us in the débris of 
our own civilization. But philosophy has to do with the defining 
of ends. A philosopher shows at best his natural and perhaps 
intelligent human interest when he turns with others to means. At 
worst he may show himself a fool rushing in where the very politi- 
cal economists fear to tread. As a human being let him be inter- 
ested; let him play the fool, for that matter, if he chooses. But if 
he neglect the pressing needs of philosophy he will be neglecting 
his own particular business. The end of man is neither production 
nor distribution nor the state; but the end of man is of necessity 
esthetic. 

If the modern soldier has come home demoralized, unfit for 
offices and department stores and college teaching, it may be that in 
contrast to so mechanical a life as ours war itself has indicated 
to him his creative possibilities, creative activity turned in the very 
worst direction, but after all creative, skilfully constructive of 
means to an end clearly imagined. In having an end towards which 
it intelligently and energetically works war is more rational, more 
adapted to technically expert human activity, than most of our 
life in peace. And one who has once been dominated by an end 
and thus had a real criterion of all effort can hardly be content 
again to work in the dull round of means, where in the very 
nature of the case there is no value to be found. If peace is to 
offer a life worth the trouble, it must offer men rational activity 
governed by the human end which we call happiness, activity 
rendered expert by training in a technique of accomplishment. If 
we are not to have men secretly preferring the activities of war we 
shall have to find them rational activities in peace; we shall have 
to offer them training in the technique of the arts, where the end 
is defined in idea. As a matter of fact war can be trusted to pall, 
for war is not finally rational; it is inhuman, suicidal. But so is 
much of industry, apparently, and much study and teaching. If 
we are trying to point out the end of human endeavor, we need not 
be afraid to turn to art. 

That we are afraid is obvious. We put what we call moral 
values always first, and they are for us usually not values at all; 
we mean by moral ends conformity of one sort or another—at the 
best, perhaps, conformity to such rules as are themselves means to 
social life, to the existence of communities, and so, in a populous 
world, means to any human existence at all. Or we erect the 
humanitarian motives into ends. Or we pretend that what men most 
value is what is accessible to most men under present conditions, 
or what could be made so. As if we were not creatures of a certain 
sort, our preferences ultimately determined by the capacities of a 
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given organic structure, and our happiness dependent upon a train- 
ing in the use of those capacities to the full. 

Such distrust of art is justified if art is limited to what is con- 
tained in museums or what is given us at concerts; for this is 
usually not ours at all, and it is, besides, finished. It is not a 
field for creation; and we are largely incapable of the seeing or 
hearing that is required to enjoy it. How many of us can follow 
even the succession of themes in a new symphony? How many 
of us see the painting in pictures? We roughly see forms more or less 
familiar or pleasant; we dream ourselves away over unheard 
harmonies. But we do not see or hear artistic activity or even 
finished works of art as such; we are not in the alert state of 
esthetic contemplation. On the whole for most of us art is a very 
different sort of thing from. musical composition. or the appreci- 
ation of painting. In practise our nearer approach to it is more 
likely to be the correct ‘‘driving’’ of an automobile in the traffic, 
the neat rolling of a cigarette, the perfectly correct playing of a 
hand at: bridge or the expert attention to a base-ball game. All 
of which are either very low forms of art or suitable to very im- 
mature minds; but all of which have definite esthetic value, how- 
ever slight one may think it. 

And clearly we do not intend to give up these esthetic ele- 
ments in our life. How could we be expected to, without a sub- 
stitute at hand? If they are childish, they have still the elements 
of art. If American life is anywhere pleasant to dwell on, it is in 
just these happy, natural, childish phases—at base-ball games, on 
noisy but sometimes well managed streets, in its commonplace but 
comfortable houses and apartments, at its crude but after all really 
enjoyed dances. If college class-rooms are barren places, and the 
intellectual life at our universities so often a pale sort of farce, 
there is at least no lack of genuine attention, accurate and expert 
and absorbed, to be lavished on college sports. And where life is 
already, there new life is to be sought. Only life breeds life. If 
we are crude, immature artists, we still are artists whenever we are 
really awake and happy and our characteristic human selves. If 
college athletics are good for nothing else, they may serve to indi- 
cate that alert, expert contemplation of a technical activity, as well 
as the devoted prosecution of that activity for its own sake, is as 
native to human nature in America as we are told that it was to the 
theatre-going, temple-creating Athenians or to the artists of Medici 
Florence. 

What all these expert activities teach us about art itself seems 
to me plain enough. Technique is an integral element not only 
in the creation of works of art but in their enjoyment, and the 
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critical rigor with which we Americans enjoy base-ball and bridge- 
playing may show us how stupidly pretended and indirect is our 
relation to galleries and concerts. If we are indifferent to these 
the cure is not in pretending interest or even in merely trying to be 
interested ; it is in learning the technique of the arts that we wish 
to be interested in. Not that this will inevitably make us com- 
petent artists, but that without it we can not approach anything 
as art; without it we can not even enjoy contemplation, we can not 
find life’s content valuable, or be happy to live. To be a good 
carpenter—as Jesus perhaps was—or to be an adequate first-baseman, 
or say a billiard-player of attainments, as Spencer was not—any 
of these is a more likely way to an adult love of great art than is the 
study of galleries if you have never learned the rudiments of paint- 
ing. For the one, if at a great distance, lies at least in the right 
direction—the direction that intelligent technical activity takes 
towards an intended end. The other leads nowhere, or rather it 
is the direct road to the senile inanities of critical pretense. It 
is the sort of procedure that lets men spend whole lives in the 
respectable and diligent study of verbal renderings of such ex- 
perience as may and very often does remain entirely outside their 
acquaintance. It is the sort of cultivation that New Yorkers think 
native to Boston. But it is—happily for nothing but the making 
of our point—present wherever there are scholars of the most fa- 
wniliar type. It is that thorough and scrupulous substitution of 
learning for life, of signs for things, of words for meanings, that 
finds the translation of ancient poetry into a sort of semi-modern 
prose more interesting than reading or writing verse. It cultivates 
the frame of mind that can smile at what it might call the quixotic 
immaturity of Jane Addams, for example, while it lists obscure 
evidences of erudition in a bibliography of literary criticism. So 
devoted is it to the art of literature, whose business, I believe it 
Says, is to render in form the essence of life itself. 

In all manner of ways it is clear enough, however, that we are 
a trifle disaffected towards our typical American forms of life and 
its enjoyment; we are more and more aware of the meagreness and 
immaturity of their esthetic content. We find that life is exhaust- 
ing and somewhat futile in our cities, that our businesses and in- 
dustries are hardly adequate opportunities for human development. 
_We are cynical even about base-ball. And, this was to be expected. 
We have seen in the Europe of our very disillusion a suggestion of 
more accomplished and civilized ways. We are reaching a point 
where we ask some satisfaction for our souls, not in the conquest 
of a continent—we can talk across it now—nor in the achievement 
of wealth and the balance of trade—it is hard to see in just whose 
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favor such a balance lies. Where are we to turn? To rearrange- 
ments no doubt of a thousand sorts; to political and economic and 
engineering remedies; to the worker’s share in the control of 
industry about which we are so often informed of late; to all the 
complicated ways and means for living in the world with each other. 
But if we pretend to be philosophers we must see these things as 
the mere means that they are, and it remains for us to point out 
ends, to indicate the source of value. Value comes from men’s 
genuine desires; value is esthetic; men are first of all artists. Life 
when it is lived in fulness and in happiness consists in rational 
and expert artistic activity. 


Our ritual of comfort and luxury, the technique of our sports 
and our alert critical appreciation of them, these suggest our artis- 
tic possibilities. And our dreadful pseudo-appreciation of the 
higher arts, the arts that have in the history of civilization really 
satisfied grown men of developed minds or developed crafts—this 
indicates not indeed the proper way to satisfy our needs, but in 
its very falseness it shows our genuine craving for satisfaction. 
If Michelangelo’s funeral gave Florence more life and beauty and 
entertainment than all his works give us, that is not a reason for 
despair or for blank gazing at the Pieta, or say prints of it or 
plaster reproductions. Our art will grow from our life or else 
never be either ours or art at all. We shall have first to turn our 
energy from one technique to another, from that of ball playing 
to that of more mature and permanently satisfying activities, 
activities that produce such things as men ultimately value. Our 
children can just as well be taught to dance and sing as allowed 
to play, and our college men might thus some day come to take seri- 
ously and admire—even enjoy—the technique of arts that they have 
practised from childhood, as they now admire the athletic skill that 
they are familiar with in their own bodies. At least it seems 
clear that if this does not happen we shall have blundered in the 
worst of all ways. For misplacing values, not divining what hu- 
man beings can finally be happy over, not seeing what they really 
love, not knowing their true interests, is to mistake their ends, 
to distort for the time their sense of value, and to bring them 
surely to grief—to cynicism and brutality, if not to actual destruc- 
tion. 


And it is here that a modern theory of value is worth what it 
has cost in the way of cherished illusions. The theory is indeed 
little more than an elaborate rendering, somewhat painful and 
academic, of one of the innumerable insights of New England’s 
heretical philosopher. A few paragraphs of the Life of Reason con- 
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tain the heart of the matter. Not that the academic account is a 
plagiarism; it has its own scrupulousness and its own niceties, 
which are no mean achievement. But it ends in the same heresy. 
It gives us nothing new of course; we are scarcely in search of 
novelties in value, we could wish the truth. And the truth here 
is plain. Science and religion as they are happily practised are 
arts. The creditable and satisfying parts of modern American life 
are essentially artistic. Men can be happy only as artists, because 
to be happy men must function at the top of their bent with an 
end in view. The name for this sort of functioning is artistic 
creation. We are not all to be sculptors like Michelangelo. We 
are not even all to be designers of a fitting funeral and biographers 
of our hero, like Vasari; but we can none of us have genuine human 
happiness unless we seek our proper human ends. These ends 
only are valuable; these ends are esthetic as value itself is esthetic; 
and these ends are achieved only by artists. The esthetic heresy 
turns out to be the first dogma of a modern philosophy. 
D. W. PRALL. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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A Fragment on the Human Mind. JoHN THeEopore Merz. New 

York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1920. Pp. xiv + 309. 

A book, despite the modest characterization of it as a ‘‘fragment,’’ 
written by the distinguished author of A History of European 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century, must necessarily command at- 
tention. And when such a book announces itself in the preface 
as voicing the author’s doctrinal preferences, it can hardly fail to 
arouse a sympathetic interest. Yet, despite the historical erudition 
and the lucid style so characteristic of the author, the present treatise 
leaves one rather disappointed. Is this, one asks, der Weisheit 
letzter Schluss? Profound indeed are many of the author’s reflec- 
tions, but his general attitude towards the fundamental issues in 
philosophy is neither novel nor critical. 

The thesis of the book is the familiar thesis of subjectivism stated 
unecompromisingly thus: ‘‘All knowledge, of whatever kind it may 
be, is contained for every individual person within the range of his 
own consciousness. The horizon of any person’s mind contains every- 
thing that exists so far as he is concerned. There is nothing in 
the world for any of us but that which we in some way or other 
mentally experience—such experience being of various kinds, such 
as Sensations, Perceptions, Ideas, Emotions, Desires, Volitions or 
Feelings in general. These all together in their existence within our 
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consciousness form the only content of our knowledge, and outside 
of them there is for us no knowledge and no world. Any thing of 
which we can have neither a Sensation nor an Idea, nor an Image, 
nor a feeling of any kind, does not exist for us—it does not belong to 
the world as we know it. Everything that exists for us must be a 
feature in the stream of thought, must enter into the continuum of 
mental experience, must have, to use a metaphor, a location at some 
moment or for some time in the firmament of our thoughts or—to 
use the popular expression—of our Soul. Any one who nowadays 
enters upon the study of philosophy must realize this first all- 
important truth. It is hardly necessary to dwell on this any further’’ 
(pp. 39-40). This general conviction the author seems to regard as 
axiomatic and requiring no proof. And the ‘‘all-important truth”’ 
of the subjectivistic thesis confers upon the introspective method the 
distinction of being the philosophic method par excellence. Phi- 
losophy, in fact, becomes an ‘‘introspective region of research’’; 
metaphysics coincides with psychology. But the introspective method 
advocated by the author differs from the older forms of it in being 
‘‘synoptic’’ and ‘‘genetic.’’ The proper study of mind is a study of 
it as a ‘‘stream of consciousness’’ (William James) or a ‘‘continuum 
of presentations’’ (James Ward)—our author prefers the expression 
‘‘Firmament of Thought’’—in its total expanse and growth. The 
‘‘Wirmament of Thought’’ being a ‘‘whole’’ in the twofold sense of 
comprising all existence and of constituting a ‘‘connected totality,”’ 
ihe philosophic problems requiring solution center around the peren- 
nial antitheses of subject and object, of ‘‘inner’’ reality and ‘‘outer”’ 
reality, of the self and other selves, of existence and value, of science 
and religion. Such antitheses, according to the author, must be in- 
terpreted as distinctions within the ‘‘One Firmament of Thought,’’ 
the nature and significance of which a genetic study alone is able to 
reveal. A genetic account of these distinctions shows, quoting the 
author’s summary’of his enquiry, that in ‘‘this continuous flow of 
undefined and vague sensations, certain complexes stand out from 
the earliest days of our infancy with more or less clearness, perma- 
nence and recurrence, and these form the beginning of our cog- 
nisance of an outer world. They acquire an independent existence 
over and above their purely subjective features in the stream of 
thought when we learn that other persons share them with us. This 
additional or higher form of existence we term Reality or the Real, 
compared with which the fleeting and less definite features of our 
primordial experience appear to be less real or unreal. We have 
also learned that this real world has many Orders and various De- 
grees ; and in it again we distinguish a selected number of Sensations, 
Thoughts, Ideas, and Feelings, which we consider to have a still 
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higher degree of Reality variously termed Value or the truly Real. 
We may thus say that the contents of our Consciousness at any mo- 
ment are made up of three classes or regions of reality, the lowest and 
largest class consisting of fleeting, undefined, and vague sensations; 
another class of more or less well-defined objects which we share with 
other persons; while a third class possesses experiences to which we 
attach more or less value, constituting the object of our special in- 
terest. These regions are not clearly marked off, but are apt to flow 
into each other; their contents wandering as it were from one 
class to another’’ (pp. 245-246). In short, synopsis or intuition re- 
veals the mind to be a ‘‘changing whole,’’ containing the totality of 
existence; while a genetic study shows how the individual mind 
comes into possession of ideas and ideals constitutive of an objective 
and social world. The pursuit of introspection both synoptically and 
genetically culminates for our author—the steps which are rather 
circuitous can not be reproduced here—in a defense of personal and 
religious idealism in which all our spiritual values, especially those 
commonly associated with Christianity, are preserved and vindicated. 

Non sequtur—this is the fallacy which a careful and critical 
reader of this Fragment, not sharing the author’s bias for subjectiv- 
ism and its worn arguments, will have no difficulty in detecting. 
The author follows the widespread opinion in idealistic philosophy 
that the gateway to a ‘‘spiritual’’ conception of the world lies through 
an analysis of its contents in ‘‘mental’’ terms. The essence of the 
universe must first be described in terms of ‘‘ideas’’ before it can be 
appreciated in terms of ‘‘ideals.’’ This is the motive which lies be- 
hind the idealism of Berkeley and of all those who accept his tenets. 
Berkeley and Berkeleyans seem to postulate an identity of meaning 
in the terms mental and spiritual. A spiritual conception of the 
world is assumed to follow inevitably from the demonstration that its 
constitution is mental. Once prove, so the assumption runs, that all 
those things which compose the world require a ‘‘mind’’ to describe 
and to account for its nature, then it can be established that all is 
well with the cosmos, that it is the paragon of goodness, beauty, order, 
rationality, in short, of all those ideals and values crystallized in the 
word ‘‘spirituality.’’ But this assumption may be challenged. It 
ig within speculative possibility to imagine a world through and 
through mental but revoltingly unspiritual, a world responsive to 
our ideas but at variance with our ideals. And it is precisely the 
recognition of this disparity which gives to pessimism, especially to 
the type made familiar by Schopenhauer, peculiar relevancy and 
poignancy. 

It is extraordinary that such a possible objection to subjectivism 
does not occur to our author. And it is still more extraordinary that 
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recent criticisms of it should be so utterly ignored by him. There is 
in this Fragment no hint even of the modern realistic challenge to 
philosophic idealism both in Great Britain and America. The com- 
plete neglect of an important movement in contemporary thought, a 
movement directed against the very presuppositions which are here 
accepted as if they were self-evident, is not easy to understand, 
especially if one considers the author’s well-known learning and 
acumen. Does he regard, one wonders, the postulates of subjective 
idealism as so unassailable that one may safely withhold attention 
from any of their critics? Nor is this want of attention to recent 
ideas confined to views to which the author is opposed. Ideas very 
near his own are similarly disregarded. There is, for instance, no 
reference anywhere to Bergson, although in many places the author’s 
criticism of the analytical method is indistinguishable from that of 
the French philosopher. And Bergsonian in spirit is his defense of 
synopsis or intuition and his account of ‘‘mental energy’’ as continu- 
ally increasing and thus involving both ‘‘creation’’ and ‘‘free- 
dom’’ (Ch. XI). Again, to cite another instance, no mention is 
made of Royce and Baldwin, yet a theory of self-consciousness as a 
social contrast effect very similar to that of these two thinkers is the 
basis of the author’s genetic interpretation of our initial and growing 
knowledge of self and of nature. Of these and other similarities or 
analogies between his views and those of recent writers the erudite 
historian of European thought in the preceding century could scarcely 
have been unconscious. 

It is unfair perhaps to be so critical in dealing with a book pur- 
porting to be but a ‘‘fragment,’’ the aim of which, as mentioned in 
the preface, is to state explicitly what was but implied in his larger 
work—the author’s own philosophic creed. To have expressed with 
the courage and the pen of a master the typical creed of religious 
idealism on a Berkeleyan basis is an achievement for which we must 
be grateful. This form of idealism is as perennial as philosophy 
itself of which we can not have too many variations. But it must be 
confessed that after reading this particular variation of a familiar 
theme the realistic revolt in recent philosophy appears as singularly 
pertinent. 


J. LOEWENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Child Vision: Being a Study in Mental Development and Ex- 
pression. DorotHy Tupor Owen. New York: Longmans, Green 


and Co. Manchester, Eng.: University Press. 1920. Pp. xvi+ 
180. 
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Apropos of the numerous writings of children now appearing in 
print, Child Vision is well timed. In it the author has disclosed the 
secret of their charm, the harmonious expression of the child’s inner 
experiences, in setting forth her new and original method of teach- 
ing composition to children. A gifted child does this naturally and 
the average child can be helped by understanding adults. The 
principal thesis is that children should compose on subjects of their 
own choosing, since as a rule their minds are full of images which 
they would like to express in words if they but had the skill. It is 
the work of the teacher, therefore, to refrain from giving the child 
ideas, and ‘‘help him to find the right words which truly convey the 
meaning he wants to express.’’ The author would have the child use 
his ‘‘intuition as well as his intellect.’’ The novelty of the method 
consists in having one child stand before the class and describe a 
scene which he has vividly in mind, while the other children of 
the class draw it with colored chalks. This furnishes an objective test 
which very young children may use as to the accuracy of expres- 
sion. Later work of the pupil shows the results of this method in 
the habits they have formed which enable them to handle more 
difficult subjects with an unusual degree of originality and logicality 
not otherwise obtained. 


L. PEARL Boaas 
URBANA, ILL. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. April, 1921. 
Psychology of Drill in Arithmetic: The Amount of Practise (pp. 
183-194) : E. L. THornpiKke. —- A volume could be written concern: 
ing how much practise a child should give to each bond in each of 
the types of complex situations in arithmetic where it has to operate. 
There is need for much experimentation in making sure of effective 
learning without wasteful overlearning. Some of the facts of im- 
portance are: The text book used may give far too little practise 
on certain bonds; it may divide the practise given in ways that are 
apparently unjustifiable. By the proper division of practise 
amongst bonds, the arrangement of learning so that each bond helps 
the others, the adroit shifting of practise of a bond to each new type 
of situation requiring it to operate under changed conditions, the 
elimination of excess practise where nothing substantial is gained, 
notable improvements over the past hit-and-miss customs may be 
expected. 

Intelligence and its Measurement, A Symposium. 
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VIII (pp. 195-198) : V. A. C. Henmon. — We need more accurate 
sealing of the items within the individual tests, the reduction in 
number or elimination of tests that test similar functions, the appli- 
cation of the method of partial correlations to determine causal 
relationships and the correct weights to be assigned to the individual 
tests in the scale as a whole. We also need to determine the im- 
portance of various character traits which apart from intellect as 
such make for success in the tests. 

IX (pp. 198-201) : JosepH Petersen. — Interest is shown in the 
selection of a battery of tests that measure widely different fune- 
tions, and in getting better general intelligence tests as well as 
valuable data on the interrelation of mental functions. 

X (pp. 201-207) : L. L. Tuurstone. — Intelligence is the capacity 
to inhibit instinctive behavior in an unfinished stage of its for- 
mation and to modify it at that stage by means of an imaginal stimu- 
lus which is relatively remote from that which is immediately and 
perceptually present. We should draw a sharp line of distinction 
between service and research in mental test work. No test should 
ever be used for any kind of service, unless it is known what the 
test diagnoses. A test may be good for one criterion and poor for 
another criterion. We should never talk about a ‘‘good’’ test with- 
out telling what it is that the test is good for. We need to rationalize 
our findings in the field of mental tests. Unfortunately there are 
relatively few mental testers who are interested in deriving psycho- 
logical fundamentals from mental tests. Another line of mental 
test work which one would like opened up is the diagnosis of the 
volitional and emotional characteristics which determine our charac- 
ter traits. Intelligence is only one of the elements in mentality 
and it has been overworked because it is accessible to measurement. 
We should investigate the possibility of diagnosing character traits 
by some new kinds of mental test, self-analysis forms, and other 
procedures. Many interesting problems are suggested. 

XI (pp. 207-210): Herserr Wooprow.- Intelligence is the 
capacity to acquire capacity. More information is needed on every 
point connected with brightness, or relative intelligence, in dis- 
tinction from absolute intelligence. 

XII (pp. 210-212) : W. F. Dearsorn. — The assumption of fixed 
variability is open to question. 

XIII (pp. 212-216): M. E. Haacerty.- The next steps in re- 
search seem directed toward (1) perfection in technique and statisti- 
eal criteria of verbal tests for the ranges of ability where such verbal 
tests may be used, (2) the development of non-verbal tests for 
young children, for illiterate and non-English reading children and 
adults, and for the examination of those special aspects of intelli- 
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gence, if they exist, which are not properly measured by verbal 
tests. 

The Relationship between Eye Perception and Voice Re- 
sponse in Reading (pp. 217-227): G. T. Busweiu.—In oral read- 
ing the eye always moves along the line of print in advance of the 
voice, at times keeping very far in the lead and at other times very 
little in advance. An immature reader tends to keep the eye and 
voice very close together. In order to determine more fully and 
accurately the nature of the eye-voice span an investigation was 
organized to cover a series of problems which were involved. A 
brief summary is given. Prophecy of Learning Progress by Beta 
(pp. 228-231): Garry C. Myers.- Men in the First Recruit Edu- 
cational Center at Camp Upton were given the Beta test. The 
problem was to find out if the low Beta men progress as rapidly 
as the high Beta men. The figures show that those highest in Beta 
tend to progress much faster than those rating low in Beta. 
Department for Discussion of Research Problems. New Publica- 
tions in Educational Psychology and Related Fields of Education. 


Aristotelian Society. Proceedings. 1920-21. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1921. Pp. 246. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. F. L. WELLS, of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, has been 
appointed instructor in experimental psychopathology at the Har- 
vard Medical School. 

Dr. JoHN E. Coover, of Leland Stanford University, has been 
promoted to the rank of associate professor of psychology. 

The Psychopathic Review, a new monthly periodical, has just 
brought out its first issue, dated September, 1921. It is published 
by the Psychopathic Clinic of San Diego, Calif., and is described as 
‘‘a strictly non-technical magazine.”’ 





